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OUTLOOK NOTES 

The Nation for November 12, 1896, has a letter to the editor 

which ought to be got into the hands, heads, and hearts of all the 

Jeremiahs who are lamenting the appalling and 

why there hitherto unheard of evils of our schools. The writer 

ARE SO MANY 

evils seems to know no better than to tell the truth 

plainly. His text is the teaching of English, or 
rather the fault found therewith, and certain of the remedies pro- 
posed. But he brings the discussion down at once from the high 
plane of psychological, ethical, pedagogical argument to the low, 
material plane of cost. There are those who object to the intro- 
duction of such sordid considerations as that into the discussion 
of educational reforms. But this writer says, all the same, that 
the reason English is not better taught is because such teaching 
as the reformers demand costs more money than the good public 
is, as yet, ready to pay. The conclusion is, obviously, not that 
the reformers ought to let up in their agitation, but that they 
ought to agitate the right parties. But here comes in the old 
parable of the good preacher who was allowed by his congre- 
gation to thunder against the Jews, of whom there were none in 
that community. It is tolerably safe, pretty popular, and always 
easy to "go for" the teachers. Everybody knows that they 
have an easy time of it, little work, large salaries, that they are 
lacking in training and professional spirit, out of sympathy with 
the progressive spirit of the times, reactionaries, visionaries, 
selfishly exacting, unreasonable, tyrannical and, mostly, women 
without votes. We all know that, the public knows it, but it is 
good to have our minds stirred up by way of remembrance of 
these things ever and anon, when a Harvard Overseers' commit- 
tee gets ready to report especially. That is the season for a 
"stirring up;" it is good for the system to have it then. But 
who will for a moment listen to such anarchistic nonsense as 
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that teachers of English are few and overworked, with already 
the hardest task of any body of specialists, doing the best they 
can under heavy disadvantages, understanding better than any- 
one else the imperfections of their work, anxious to have just 
a little chance to do better work, a chance, possible only through 
more teachers who will cost more money ? And what if the same 
line of reasoning be applied in other branches? Truly, money 
is the root of all evil, especially lack of money. 

A common form of intellectual dishonesty results from the 

ever renewed attempts to find logical grounds for supporting as 

the ultimate best attainable something which is 

cant historically a mere makeshift of necessity. His- 

CONCERHIHG J J 

coeducation tory knows no formal education but male educa- 
tion. When, recently, it came about that girls were 
considered as having intellects and capacities well worth training 
and developing, the boys' schools had the field. The best the 
girls could do was to gain admission to these boys' schools. The 
girls very generally outnumber the boys in these same schools 
today, yet the schools remain boys' schools just as before. 
What was a necessity has become so far a virtue that it is dan- 
gerous now for one to suggest that boys' schools are not exactly 
the very best places in which to bring up girls. Our high 
schools and academies are modeled for males, they plan to turn 
out accomplished males, and the females who gain admission to 
them are turned out just as male as possible, fitted mainly for 
and often craving after some masculine pursuit. The whole 
matter has a ludicrous aspect, but it is very serious nevertheless. 
Why not be honest ? We let the girls into boys' schools because 
that was the easiest and especially the cheapest way to dispose 
of their demand for an equal education with boys. You desire 
to be equal with men in education ; we go further ; you shall be 
the same as men. And we have really talked ourselves and the 
girls into believing it. Let no one, now or ever, question the 
right of woman to a man's education if she wants it, but let there 
be an end of the hypocritical hypnotism by which we are all 
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made to proclaim that a secondary curriculum must always and 
ever be sexless. Whether there is or is not sex in intellect, 
there certainly is sex in life. Women as a class do not do and 
do not want to do the same things as men. The actual and 
potential careers of women as a class and of men as a class are 
different. The true friends of the education of girls and women 
must begin to insist and continue to insist that the course of 
study shall be so framed as to fit women for their life. Full 
recognition of the rights of women demands a consideration of 
her needs in framing courses of study. There is much talk 
about differentiating courses of study so as to give boys with 
different aptitudes and, consequently, different potential careers 
all an equal chance. Let us give the girls an equal chance, and 
not longer impose upon them and upon ourselves by specious 
pleas for equality by which is meant identity. 

In most respects the meeting of the association of colleges 

and preparatory schools of the middle states and Maryland at 

Philadelphia on the days following Thanksgiving 

entrance was notable and important. A bold innovation in 

requirements programme making for such meetings won the 

AT THE MIDDLE r & ° b 

states associ- highest success. The question of admission to 
" college in its various phases occupied the entire 

time of the meeting. Professor John Quincy Adams had arranged 
all details with consummate skill. The array of speakers 
was imposing ; interest never flagged ; attendance was sur- 
prisingly good and steady. In one respect only can the 
meeting be seriously criticised, namely, in its reluctance to put 
itself on record. The fault was with the temper of the associa- 
tion, not with the makers of the programme or the leaders of 
the discussion. The only expression of opinion secured was 
the passage of the resolution offered by President Schurman to 
the effect that entrance requirements ought not to be lowered. 
Even this was not passed without much debate, in which it was 
clearly shown that any statement less conservative would have 
failed of adoption. In this debate it was stated again and 
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again, in various forms, that the association needed to remem- 
ber that it was not a legislative body, and that it could not pass 
any resolutions or enactments that would be binding upon any- 
body. The feeling back of this may have been that it was 
undignified to fire motions in the air. But the fact is that such 
motions are not fired in the air. Pronounced expressions of 
opinion by such representative bodies as this are the very best 
and most effective weapons we have in the battle for educa- 
tional progress and reform. The proper attitude seems to be, 
rather, a willingness to go on record, after thorough and careful 
discussion. Everybody knows that nobody can legislate for 
anybody in matters of higher education in this, our country, 
with any binding force ; but these great associations ought to go 
about the formulation of an educational creed just the same, 
and as soon as they can agree on certain vital points they will 
find the country with them. In this connection, attention is 
called to the unique programme of the North Central Associa- 
tion on another page. It is an innovation that is little less than 
startling. If the meeting is as successful as it promises to be 
other programmes will surely be framed on this model. 

C. H. Thurber 



